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LARGE SUMI-E, OR INK PRINT, C. I715-I72O 

ATTRIBUTED TO TORII KIYONOBU. A WOMAN 

SEATED ON A BENCH, ADJUSTING A HAIRPIN 

JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 

SIX exhibitions are to open in the 
Institute galleries on January 7, 
to remain for a month: medals — 
the first collection of medallic art shown 
here for some time — and a few T pieces in 
the round by Theodore Spicer-Simson, 
and paintings by Henri Caro-Delvaille ; 
paintings by Jonas Lie and by Louis 
Kronberg; paintings and prints assem- 
bled and exhibited by the Friends of Our 
Native Landscape ; studies of protective 



coloring in nature by Abbott H. Thayer; 
color w r oodcuts by Gustave Baumann. 

Theodore Spicer-Simson, a versatile 
English medalist, though comparatively 
little known here, is represented in many 
museums abroad and is well known to 
connoisseurs in Europe. About seventy- 
five of his w T orks will be shown, includ- 
ing portraits of Ex-President Taft, 
Andrew Carnegie, Bryson Burroughs, 
General Horace Porter, George Mere- 
dith, George Frederick Watts, R. A., 
and Ignace Paderewski, and various 
commemorative medals, notably the 
''Entente Cordiale" medal (Great Bri- 
tain and France, 1905), the medal com- 
memorating America's entrance into the 
war, and the memorial medal to the 
fallen heroes of the war. 

M. Henri Caro-Delvaille's paintings 
are to be shown in conjunction with the 
Spicer-Simson medals. This distin- 
guished Franco-Spanish painter, born in 
Bayonne, w r ent early to Paris, where he 
studied for about four years at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts under Bonnat and Mai- 
gnan. He made a precocious and sensa- 
tional debut at the Salon in 1901 and 
was at once awarded a medal. Success 
attended his growing accomplishment 
in painting, and he soon became known 
as the painter par excellence of the Par- 
isienne. From this, since he is a pro- 
found student, has come his evolution 
into a serious painter of the nude. Critics 
have variously traced his descent in art 
to Goya, Ingres, and Manet. M. 
Amiel, editor of The New France, says 
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that "Caro-Delvaille exemplifies a tem- 
perament Spanish by origin, but dis- 
ciplined by French culture." His ex- 
hibition comprises the large murals 
"Philosophy" and "Youth," decorative 
panels, medallions, and sketches, por- 
traits, and a few drawings — in number 
approximately fifty. 

Jonas Lie, of Norwegian ancestry — 
the nephew of Jonas Lie the poet and 
novelist — is by virtue of his training 
representatively American, a painter in 
the modern school of landscape and of 
the "wonder of work." He studied at 
the National Academy of Design and 
at the Art Students' League in New 
York, he is represented in many Amer- 
ican museums, and he has won medals 
and prizes in American exhibitions. 
Every year one or more of his canvases 
are seen in the annual American ex- 
hibition at the Art Institute, and four 
years ago a special exhibition of his 
Panama Canal paintings was held here. 
His activity and productivity may be 
judged by the fact that although for 
several years, when he worked as a de- 
signer in a cotton print factory, he had 
only his leisure hours to devote to paint- 
ing, he nevertheless sent pictures to 
many of the foremost exhibitions 
throughout the country. He received 
especial encouragement from the late 
William M. Chase, who was one of the 
first to recognize his ability. He is rep- 
resented in the Institute by the painting 
"Afterglow" in the Friends of American 
Art collection. 

Like Jonas Lie, the Boston artist 
Louis Kronberg is also well known in 
this part of the world. A student first 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 



and the Art Students' League in New 
York and then at the Julian Academy 
in Paris, he has become noted as a painter 
of the ballet girl, one or more paintings 
of which subject he contributes yearly 
to the American exhibition here. His 
paintings are found both in the largest 
museums in this country and in several 
important private collections. 

The Art Institute, the art dealers, 
art clubs, and artists are co-operating 
with the Friends of Our Native Land- 
scape to make impressingly successful 
their exhibition of paintings and prints 
portraying beautiful America, pictures 
which may aid by their emotional appeal 
in achieving the declared aim of the 
organization — "to secure and preserve 
our native landscape for the enjoyment 
and instruction of the people of today 
and of all future generations." The 
Friends of Our Native Landscape have 
a care for the preservation of all the 
picturesque regions, such as the national 
parks, throughout the country; for they 
are a national association of nature 
lovers, artists, naturalists and other 
students of science, fully awake to the 
necessity of the conservation of fine 
natural resources. Their exhibition 
serves two ends: to emphasize the im- 
portance and value of their work and to 
reveal the painter as the interpreter of 
American landscape. The society, of 
which Jens Jensen, the landscape archi- 
tect, is president, is now using its in- 
fluence to gain legislation which will 
preserve such places of natural beauty 
as the dunes country of Indiana. Local 
chapters have been formed at Blooming- 
ton, Savanna, Palos, and other places in 
Illinois. Organized in 19 13 by a group 
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MACKEREL FISHING — BY JONAS LIE 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 



of nineteen, it now has about two hun- 
dred members. Three meetings a year 
are regularly held: the festival of the 
wild crab-apple blossoms, in May; the 
festival of the falling leaf, in October; 
and in the winter a starlight feast 
followed by a council fire. 

The studies of protective coloring in 
nature by Abbott H. Thayer of Boston 
will present the artist in a light new to 
those who have known him only for his 
work in figure painting, in which art 
his modern rendition of the Madonna 
picture has for many years given 
him wide recognition. His paintings 



"Caritas," "The Virgin Enthroned," 
"Florence," and "The Angel"— mostly 
idealized likenesses of his wife and chil- 
dren — widely known, sustain his reputa- 
tion as one of America's leading figure 
painters; but apparently he has retained 
his deep interest in the painting of 
animals, in which he had won local fame 
at the age of twenty. This early train- 
ing developed the powers of observation 
that brought him to his theory of the 
"obliterative" coloration of animals 
and to the belief that naturalists have 
not understood the principles of the dis- 
tinguishability of objects — that it is the 
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DRAGON VALLEY — BY ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 
PRESENTED BY MILTON L. STRAUSS 



province of the painter to interpret the 
subject, since (to quote his own words) 
"it deals wholly in optical illusion, and 
this is the very gist of a painter's life." 
His explanation of the law underlying 
protective coloration, first published in 
1896 in The Auk, the American journal 
of ornithology, was brought out in the 
Smithsonian Institution's year book for 
1898. Demonstrations of his discovery 
were given by Mr. Thayer before as- 
semblies of naturalists here and abroad, 
and models illustrating it have been 



placed in museums at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and South Kensington, in Eng- 
land, and in Florence, Italy. Within 
the last few years his theory has been 
gaining recognition in both popular and 
scientific writings on natural history, and 
in 1909 his son, Gerald H. Thayer, 
published a book summarizing his 
father's theory — Concealing Coloration 
in the Animal Kingdom — to which 
Abbott Thayer has contributed illustra- 
tions in color. 

About twenty-five prints will be 
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BALLET GIRL IN YELLOW — BY LOUIS KRONBERG 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 

shown in Gustave Baumann's exhibition. 
Mr. Baumann, like Rudolph Ruzicka of 
New York, is one of the few workers in 
the graphic arts who give vigor and 
vitality to the until recently almost lost 
art of wood engraving and woodcutting. 
His early study was with Maximilian 
Dasio in Munich. Although he is also 
a painter, his chief interest lies in wood 
engraving. Intensely individualistic and 
personal in his art expression, he has 
worked mostly in a quaint studio in the 
place of his own adoption, Nashville in 
Brown County, Indiana, said to be al- 
most the only town which retains the 
atmosphere of early Hoosier days. Being 
expert in the technique of his art — he 
was awarded a gold medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition — he draws 
directly on the block, using side wood, 
as (to the Japanese, and printing all 
colors flat on a hand press. During the 



past two years he has abandoned his 
Hoosier home for work at Wyoming, 
New York, and in Taos, New Mexico, 
whence he sends the present exhibition 
to the Institute. 

Subsequent exhibitions are listed in 
the calendar on page 15. 

NOTES 

OUR GOLD STARS— The Art 
Institute sustains a great loss in 
the death on November 29, at 
the age of 35, cf Lieutenant Kenneth 
Saw r yer Goodman, senior aide to Captain 
Moffett of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station and only son of 
William O. Goodman, a trustee of the 
Art Institute. Since 191 1 Lieutenant 
Goodman had been a Governing Life 
Member of the Institute and a member 
of the Committee on Prints. It was he 
who with the late Clarence Buckingham 
worked assiduously to establish a print 
department here and to provide suitable 
equipment for curating print treasures. 
For his activity as a dramatist of the 
younger school and for the quality of his 
work he had already won more than 
local reputation. Several of his dramatic 
compositions — in which he collaborated 
with Thomas Wood Stevens— were pre- 
sented at the Institute by the Art Stu- 
dents' League: Daimio's Head — a 
Masque of Old Japan, in 191 1 ; Masque 
of Montezuma, 1912; Caesar's Gods, 
1913; Rainold and the Red Wolf, 1914. 
In 19 1 2 the Chicago Society of Etchers 
presented the comedy "Ryland." Lieu- 
tenant Goodman's life was rich in accom- 
plishment and rich in promise of future 
accomplishment, and the Art Institute 



